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A Letter to Sir CuHarres Easy in Town, from 
the Par fon of bis Parifh in the Country. 


On GAMING. 


Dear Sir CHARLES, 


OU will forgive your old Friend (who has 
S40 8@4 troubled you, now and then, with fomething 
= E5\) like Advice) if he fhould do fo once more, 
$9 now there feems to be particular Occafion 
for it. You fay, in your laft, that you are 
 2000/. the poorer this Year, for Play. I 
6 aj am forry to hear it, with all my Heart! for 
we People in the Country look upon 2000 /. 
as a very ferious Matter; and had not I known you fo well, 
I fhould have been much furprized to find that you could write 
fo gaily, on lofing fuch a vait Sum as that is. 
I know you Gaiden of the Town look on Gaming, 
only as an idle and weak thing, — worft; but I have long 
confi- 
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confidered it, as one of the greateft Sins I know of. You 
will forgive an old Parfon for ufing a Word, which they tell 
me is almoft grown out of Fafhion. 

Will you give me leave to tell you why I look on Gaming 
as fo very wicked a Thing? ’Tis becaufe I think it may make 
a very Bad Man of a very Good one. 

I know your Temper very well; and am fure, that, natu- 
rally, you were much inclined to do Good, and very defirous 
of having a good Name in the World. You were of a fweet 
Difpofition, from a Boy; and I have feen you give Sixpence 
to a poor old Man, when you had not Two-pence left in your 
Pocket. How then can you go on to be fo fond of a Thing, 
that may in time render you unwife, inglorious, ungenerous, 
unmerciful, and unjuft? 

I know you will laugh, and fay, I am preaching to you. 
Well, that you know is my Trade; and, I hope, I fhall ne- 
ver be afhamed of it. But how does Play do all thefe Things 
I have been talking of ? Why, if you pleafe, I will tell you; 
and that in a few Words too, tho’ I am fo old a Man. 

Any one’s Manners mutt be tinged, a good deal, with the 
Company he keeps: Now the Groom-Porter’s itfelf, as I take 
it, is not a Place to learn much Wifdom in. The loweft 
fort of Gamefters are as weak Men, take them out of Cards 
and Dice, as ever I met with ; and a Man who games much, 
will be apt fometimes to fall in even with thefe, rather than 
ftand out; and confequently into Converfations, that are far 
enough from being improving. 

Ags for Reputation, the Character of a Gamefter will cer- 
tainly be allowed to be one of the worft in the World; and 
tho’ the World is fo bad, there never yet was a Man in it, 
generally efteemed for being a Gamefter, that I know of. It 
there has, Things are grown worfe fince I was laft in Town; 
which was at King George the Firft’s Coronation. 

I beg you to recollect, (for I know your good Difpofition) 
how often you have been willing to relic ve fome worthy Per- 
fon whom you faw in Diftrefs, and could not do it, becaufe 
the Dice had a Run againft you the Night or two before. In 
each of thofe Inftances, *twas the Dice that made you not ge- 
= where you wanted to have been fo with all your 

eart. 

When an Income is made too little for any Gentleman, by ~ 
Play, his poor Tenants in the Country muft be drove the 
harder, to pay in their Rents when wanted ; and the Rents, 
in general, muft be rack’d up as high as poffible to fupply the 
annual Demands of the Gaming-Table; and both of thefe, I 


fear, 
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a 
fear, often in a manner that may too fairly be called unmer- 
ciful. 

Where Gaming fwallows up good part of an Income, as 
Gaming Debts mutt be paid firft, moft other Debts will be 
f ‘ered to ftand ftill too long. The true Value of Money in 
‘Trade, confifts a good deal in the Circulation of it; and if 
Tradefmens Debts are of long Continuance, there muft be an 
Injuftice fomewhcre. Either ' they charge no more than they 
fhould to a quick Payer, and then you are unjuft to them, in 
keeping them out of their Money fo long; or they will charge 
you more than the proper Value of the Goods, and then you 
are the Occafion of Injuftice to yourfelf. 

So that all the Things that I faid, I think, are true: But 
the Point I own which grieves me the mot i is, that fo excel- 
lent a Turn of Mind, as I know to be in you, fhould be ren- 
der’d of no Effect, by fuch pitiful Means. I have juft been 
computing what a vaft deal of Good you might have done in 
the Year laft paft; all which you have let flip out of your 
Hands, without adding any thing either to your Charater or 
your Happinefs. I will juft tranfcribe the Account I have 
been making, and then be your very humble Servant. 


An Account of what might have been done by Sir Charles Eafy, 
for the Benefit and Happinefs of Mankind, in the Year 1743. 


To ’prenticing out the two Sons of a Soldier, that fought i £. 
bravely, and loft his Life in the Battle of Dettingen 40 
To a poor Clergyman, that had bred up a large Family, t 
on a Living of 15 /. a Year _ -_ 
To Portions for five young Maids, on the Day of their ! ; 


Marriage with honeft ‘Tradefmen _ , 
To Cloathing and Schooling of ten Boys -- 100 
To ’prenticing out fourteen Boys, and fix Girls 200 
To fetting up four young Men (juft out of their Time) 7 _ 

in their proper Trades —_ > 
Loan to poor Tradefmen, without Intereft, for > Years s} a 

each _ - 
To Officers Children, left in Diftrefs — 250 
To a Gentleman of Birth and Merit, that was fallen} - 

in the World — — 3° 
To aGentlewoman, whofe Father, being a Gamefter, 

left her without any Fortune; to buy her got. it 300 

Year in Annuities for her Life 
To occafional Charities; to Perfons hase to be in . 

want, and to deferve Help — 55 


Sum Total 2000 
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Inftead of all this, as | apprehend, in your prefent Account, 
it muft ftand all under one Article; thus: 


For the Year 1743. £. 
To Cards and Dice om _— an 200 


Seana 


Ah, Sir Charles, let me entreat you to compare thefe two 
very different Accounts together; and to weigh the one againft 
the other !— Had you had the Happinefs to follow the former, 
what a Pleafure muft it have given you, every Time you 
look’d it over, to confider how far you had gone in one Year, 
toward making fo many worthy diftreffed Perfons happy for 
their whole Life? What have you in the ftead of it, but the 
Mortification { will fay no more, but leave you to fill it 
up yourfelf—Think of it a little, if ’tis poffible for you to fit 
down to think, good Sir Charles !—I have always loved you, 
as if you were my own Son. You gave me my Living, and 
have been ever good to me; and I could, methinks, give it 
all up again, to have the World fpeak well of you all round, 
as they do in moft Things already. When I hear any thing 
cood of you, ’tis the Comfort of my grey Hairs: And when 
} hear any thing ill, I feel it here, at my Heart! If you 
fhould happen to fend me Word, this time Twelvemonth, 
that you had difpofed of only the Half of the Overplus of your 
Income, in doing Good; inftead of facrificing it all in this 
wretched Way, I verily believe it would comfort me fo much, 
that it might add two or three Years to the declining Life of, 





Dear Sir CHARLES, 
Your mof? faithful, and moft obliged 
Humble Servant to command, 


Puitip pE CovERLEY. 





On CORRECTNESS. 


N Cenverfations that turn upon the State of polite Learn- 
ing among the feveral Nations of Europe, one hears no- 
thing fo frequent’ as Complaints of the Jncorreétnefs of our 
Engtifb Authors. And of all our Neighbours, the French are 
imverially acknowiccged our Superiors in this refpeét, to the 
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higheft Degree. I have feldom dared to oppofe fo general a 
Decifion among Men: of Tafte; tho’ ’tis to be wifhed they 
would tell us the precife Meaning of the Word Correétne/s 
for till that be done, a true-born Englifhman may fairly retufe 
his Vote, and ftand up for the Honour of Old Exgland in this 
Particular, againft a Nation which his wifcr Progenitors were 
not wont to look upon as their Superior. 

*T will be allow’d, I believe, that an Author is correct, in 
Proportion as he avoids thofe Blemifhes which are moft repug- 
nant to the Perfection of his particular Species of Writing. 
But the feveral Species of Writing are themfelves very greatly 
to be diftinguifhed, in point of Eminence and Dignity. He isa 
ftrange Critic who thinks a Sonnet or Madrigal as much to be 
regarded as a Tragedy, or who talks as ferioufly of an Eclogue 
to Iris, as of an Epic Poem. It fhould feem then, that the 
comparative Correctnefs of Englifh and French Authors in ge- 
neral, is proportionable to their comparative Degrees of Per- 
fection in the higheft Kinds of Compofition. 

I was exprefling myfelf in this Manner, before a certain 
Company, when Po//io interrupted me. Peollio has a nice 
Tafte rather than a good one. I fee, fays he, whither you 
are going. You would entitle England to more Correétnefs 
than France, becaufe Epic Poetry is the higheft Species of 
Compofition, and the French have no Epic Poet fo perfec as 
Milton. But remember, that Correctnefs confifts in being free 
from Blemifhes, and then even this Point will be denied you. 
What think you of the Henriade? Did you ever there mect 
with Blemithes fo fhocking as in the Paradife Loft ? 

For my Part, faid I, the greateft and moft fhocking Blemifh 
of any Sean feems to me to be the want of fuch Beauties as 
are moft charaéteriftic and effential to its Kind. And in this 
Light, Voltaire’s Pretty Thing is full of the moft incorrigible, 
unpardonable Blemifhes. J fing that Hero who reigned in 
France, both by Right of Birth, and by Right of Conqueft. Is this 
the Exordium of an Epic Poem, or of an engrofs’d Parchment ? 
I fhould not have laid hold of fo minute a Point, had the ge- 
neral Stile and Manner of the Poem deferved more Indulgence. 
I allow it to be very prettily, if you will, to be finely writ- 
ten. Many of the Defcriptions are elegant; many of the 
Charaéters are well drawn. But an Epic Poem requires, ot 
fine writing, but a Simplicity and Dignity of Expreffion that 
difdains to wear fier Cloaths than that Nature which it repre- 
fents. An Epic Poem requires, ot elegant Defcriptions of 
Objects, but the Aion, the Reality of Objeéts; the Parts 
which they play in Nature, not the Appearances they make 
to 
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to the Poet’s reflex Attention. To draw direct Characters of 
Perfons, is the Work of an Hiftorian; the Epic Poet fhould 
fet them before your Eyes, and bid their Actions and their 
Looks tell you their Characters. In fhort, I efteem the Hen- 
riade as in the fame Clafs of Poetry with Dryden’s Fables, 
and there it gives me Pleafure. But if you produce it as an 
Epic Poem, it is to me an wenn Eich that the Frenc/, 
Tafte in Epic Poetry is extremely incorrect and barbarous. 

The Genius of their Language, replied Pollio, is perhaps an 
unfurmountable Obftacle to their attaining the utmoft Heights 
of the Epic Species. Tragedy is the next in Dignity, and 
there I am fure you mutt allow their fuperior Correctnefs and 
purer Tafte. ‘Lo oppofe the irregular Starts and Sallies of the 
Englifb Drama to the Unity, Truth, and juft GEconomy of 
the French, is to prefer the vaft Heaps of Rock in a Quarry, 
or craggy Shore, to the Proportions of a beautiful Temple or 
Theatre. 

To Unity and Truth, faid I, in Works of Art, I am as 
warmly attached as any Man. But as Tragic Poetry is multi- 
form and various, fo one Part of it may be conftructed ac- 
cording to the Laws of Unity and Truth, while another per- 
haps directly contradicts them. ‘There is a Unity of Fable, 
in which it may be allowed the French greatly exceed us. But 
in my Opinion, the Unity of Chara¢tet is prior in Dignity ; 
and there I think we as greatly exceed them. I am not ac- 
cufing the French Tragedians of Inconfiftence, or poetical 
Falfhood in their Characters; but I fay their Characters are 
not always capable of Inconfiftence: I mean, they are often fo 
vague and undetermined, that you hardly know what they 
fhould fay, or what they fhould not. Compare them in this 
refpec&t with our Englifh Poets, with Shake/peare efpecially, 
and 

You are ftill, interrupted my Friend, for fhifting the Que- 
ftion. We are difputing about the comparative Purity and 
Correétnefs of the French and Englifh Writers; not about 
their comparative Genius or natural Talents. The Unity of 
Character in Shake/peare, and his vaft Infight into human Paf- 
fions, I dare not call in queftion; I know the good Company 
would exclaim againft me, fhould I but mention a Competi- 
tor with him in that Particular. But this is wholly the Ener- 
zy of natural Genius, and in no degree an Argument of Cor- 
re€inefs. Correctnefs always fuppofes Reflection, and an in- 
cuftrious Enquiry by what Culture you can beft render your 
Work perfec. 

Be 
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Be it fo, faid I; I am highly oblig’d to you, Pollio, for 
the Obfervation. If then to be correct, fuppofes Deliberation 
and Induftry, ’tis evident that an Author who applies his In- 
duftry to the moft important Parts of his Work, is more cor- 
rect than another who rather attends to the minute and 
trivial. For nothing can be a clearer Proof of Incorreétnefs 
and want of Tafte, than to neglect the chief Beauties of your 
Art for the fake of partial and childifh Refinements. In the 
general CEconomy of their Fable, in the mechanical Connec- 
tion of their Scenes, and in the Temperance of Poetical Dif- 
courfe, the French are allow’d to be evidently our Superiors. 
But are there no Points of as great Confequence in Dramatic 
Poetry, where we can retort the Charge of Sarbarifm and 
an unfinifh’d Tafte? What think you of the Verfification, 
the Rhyme of their Tragedies? Is that an Inftance either of 
a correé? mufical Ear, or of good Judgment in the Verifimili- 
tude of Imitation, one of the chief Articles of eftablifh’d and 
authentic Criticifm ? What think you of thofe long declama- 
tory Speeches fo frequent in their Tragic Poets? Where the 
Poet forgets he is imitating, and fays pompous ‘Things in his 
proper Perfon, where he ought to fay only natural Things 
and fuitable to the Condition of his Actor. A fure Proof of 
a young, raw Judgment, both in the Poet who writes fo, and 
in the Audience who fuffers him ! And accordingly, both in the 
Grecian Theatre and in the Engli/b, we find this the conftant 
Practice of their earlieft Writers, and gradually wearing off 
as the national Tafte grew mature ; juft as in the laft Centu- 
ry, Rhyme was the Mode in Tragedy for a while, till our 
Countrymen approach’d to a more manly Judgment, and 
then even Dryden was afham’d to patronize it, tho’ fup- 
ported by French Correétne/s and the Authority of Corneille 
and Racine. But their moft flagrant ill Tarte and Crudenefs 
of Imitation appears in the Frenchify’d Air of all their 
Dramatic Perfonages. Let the Scene be /ndia, Conftantinople, 
or ancient Rome, the Poet always compofes in Paris. ‘The 
Prettinefs of French Manners is above conforming to the 
Cuftom of.the Country, but converts a Turban, a Wreath 
of Feathers, or Woollen Joga, into the Toupee, the Solitaire 
and Brocade in Fafhion. This is meer want of Correéine/s 
and true Tafte ; and fhocks one at leaft as much as any File- 
mifh or Venetian Picture, where a Fewifh or Grecian Subject 
is reprefented in Ruffs and Whifkers, in Swi/s Hats and Spa- 
nifh Breeches. An Inftance of Unfkilfulnefs and Barbarifm, 
far beyond the broken Scenes and frequent Change of Place on 
the Englifh Theatre: thefe indeed fhew a Deficiency or Neg- 
lect 
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lect of mechanical Contrivance, but the other ftrikes at the 
Truth, Beauty and Utility of Poetic Imitation in its moft 
effential Part. 

It were eafy to produce Inftances of a very incorreé? Tafte 
among the French, even in Uttle Things, as well as in thefe 
more important Points of Criticifm. Were I a Frenchman, 
concern’d for the Poetical Glory of my Country, I fhould 
lament its unmufical Language, and the Impoffibility of forming 
it to Numbers or Harmony. The French Ode is an uncer- 
tain Mixture of different Feet, changing at Random the 
Rhythmus or Movement of the Verfe, and difappointing one’s 
Ear juft as if a Dancer in the midft of a Minuet fhould fall a 
capering in the Harlequin Step, or break out into a Lanca- 
frire Hornpipe. Their Alexandrine Meature, which they call 
Heroic, has its Paufe or Czfura in every Line at the fame 
Place ; fo that two Hammers on a Smith’s Anvil make juft 
as much Mufic as Racine or Boileau. If this be without Re. 
medy in the French Language, their Language is very un- 
fortunate for Poetry ; but is it not diverting to hear thefe 
finifh’d Critics and Mafters of Correé?ne/s valuing themfelves 
upon this wretched, unmufical Poverty in their Verfe, and 
blaming the Licentioufnefs of Exglifh Poetry, becaufe it 
allows a Variation of the Paufe, and a Sufpenfion of the Pe- 
riod from one Verfe into any Part of another? Without 
which Poetry has lefs Harmony than Profe. 

*Tis hard to conceive by what Means the French acquir’d 
this Character of fuperior Correé?ne/s. We have Claffic Au- 
thors in Englifh, older than in any modern Language, except 
the Italian; and Spenfer and Sidney wrote with the trueft 
‘Tafte when the French had not one great Poet they can 
bear to read. Milton and Chapeluin were Contemporaries : 
The Pucelle and Paradife Leff were in Hand perhaps fre- 
quently at the felf-fame Hour. One of them was executed 
in fuch a Manner, that an Athenian of Menander’s Age 
would have turn’d his Eyes from the Minerva of Phidias, or 
the Venus of Apelles, to obtain more perfect Conceptions of 
Beauty from the Englifh Poet ; the other, tho’ fofter’d by 
the French Court for twenty Years with the utmofi Indu!- 
gence, does Honour to the Leonine and the Runic Poetry. It 
was too great an Attention to French Criticifm, that hinder’d 
our Poets in Charles Il’s Time from comprehending the Genius 
and acknowledging the Authority of Milton ; elfe, without look- 
ing abroad, they might have acquired a manner more correé? and 
perfcét, than French Authors could or can teach them. In fhort, 
unlels Corredine/s fignify a freedom from “ttle Faults, without 
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inquiring after the moft effential beauties, it fearce appears 
on what Foundation the French claim to that Character is 
eftablifh’d. 





Th SHIELDof ZNEAS, 
SEC T.. Il. 


HEN I mentioned, in the former Seétion, Particulars 
{elected from the Roman Story as proper Ornaments for 


the Shield; I would not be thought to have infinuated that they ° 


alone were exprefled there. Virgil himfelf tells us, that not 
only thofe, but the whole Alban and Roman Affairs were de- 
lineated in Order. 


Iilic res Italas, Romanorumgq; triumphos 
Fecerat Ignipotens : illic genus omne futurz 
Stirpis ab Afcanio, pugnatag; in ordine bella. 


It is the Poet, not the God, that comes under my Cognizance., 
I am concerned only with a few Extracts from a larger Work, 
and have undertaken to defend the Judicioufnefs of the Col- 
leétion. 


And firft, The Scene opens with the Original of Romulus. 


The feveral Kings, from 4neas to that Time, are paft over 
in Silence. Thofe who had any thing remarkable in them- 
felves, or relative to the Roman Affairs, fuch as Sy/vius, Pro 
cas, Capys, Numitor, had-already appeared in the fixth Book. 
The refit, like the flain in a Battle, 


Alcandrumq;, Haliumg;, Namonaq;, Prytanimque, 
would have been mere Names; and are only mentioned in 


Hiftory as fo many Links of a Pedigree to preferve Connec- 


tion between Hero and Hero. - 

We mutt obferve likewife a material Difference between 
the Reprefentation here, and that in the E/yfan Fields. The 
Defign in the fixth Book was to exhibit to Zneas every De- 


fcendant in his Heighth of Glory. Accordingly we are pre-- 


fcnted with the Founder of Rome in full Maturity; and Anchi- 
Jes, while he points him out, cries with a kind of Rapture, 
——Viden’ ut gemine flant vertice crifie 
Et Pater ipfe fue fuperim jam fignat honore ! 
But here the Intention feems to have been quite otherwife. 


Rome was to be carried gradually to Perfeétion, and rife from 
ifs loweft Beginnings to that. falid Grandeur which it aCtually 


M enjoyed 
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enjoyed under 4uguftus Cefar. ‘The Fable of the Wolf there- 
fore is properly introduced, and we fee the great Anceftor of 
the Mafters of the World an expofed helplefs Infant. 


Fecerat & viridi foetam Mavortis in antro 
Procubuifje Lupam: geminos huic ubera circum 
Ludere pendentes pueros &F lambere matrem 
Impavidos : illam tereti cervice reflexam 
Mulcere alternos, & corpora fingere lingua. 


Next to it’s Founder we have Rome likewife in its Infancy. 
But the Poet has chofen to introduce it at the Celebration of: 
the Circenfian Games, when its Handful of Inhabitants might 
all appear together, and the Manner of its being peopled be 
expreit at the fame time. 


Nec procul hinc Romam & raptas fine more Sabina 
Confeffu cavee, magnis Circenfibus aéfis, 
Addiderat 


The 7 of the Afylum was what Virgil was unwilling to 
mention. It would have been deriving the Original of the 
beft Families in Rome from Robbers and Cut-throats, and 
have fpoiled many Compliments in the other Parts of his Poem. 
Hiftorians may labour hard to palliate this Account as it is 
their Bufinefs to relate every thing, but our Poet thought 
proper to ‘pafs it over entirely. ‘fuvenal, as a Satirift, ufes 
lefs Ceremony, and addreffes himfelf thus to a worthlefs Patri- 
cian, who would claim fome Merit from the Virtues of his 
Anceftors. 


Et tamen ut lorge repetas, longeq; revolvas 

Nomen, ab infami gentem deducis Afylo. 

Majorum primus quifquis fuit ille tuorum 
Aut Paftor fuit, aut illud quod dicere nolo. 

I muft nct however diflemble Virgil’s having mentioned this 
very Afylum in another Part of his Poem, but it is only 
where he is running over the Names of Places, and of that 
among the reft, without being obliged to enter into Particu- 
lars, which he muft neceffarily have done had he introduced 
it here. 

Hinc lucum ingentem, quem Romulus acer Afylum 
Rettulit. ———— Ain. VIII. 342. 

As to the Rape of the Sabine Virgins, it was too material to 
be neglected, efpecially if we regard its Confequences. The 
fisft of which immedintcly follows, 





—— Sxbitog; 
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Subitog; novum onene: Bellum 
Romulidis, Tatiog; feni, Curibufq; feveris. 

Diony/ius, who makes every thing Defign, and is. perfeétly 
acquainted with the moft minute Intrigues of the Cabinct, 
endeavours to reprefent this A@ion as a deep-laid Scheme of 
Policy. And indeed if we examine the good Effects it pro- 
duced, we may almoft be perfuaded to give into his Opinion. 
It was highly probable that fuch an Infult as that might at firit 
be refented, but that the Rage of Paffion would gradually wear 
away, and an Union of Families and Interefts take place. But 
I confefs myfelf I have much more Pleafure in obferving a Va- 
riety of Events brought about by accident ; and think it more 
natural to imagine, that the Politics of that Age were at too 
low an Ebb to pretend to Forecaft. It is upon this Account 
that I have always confider’d Diony/ius’s Hiftory as a civil Ro- 
mance ; tho’ the Heads of it are true, or at leaft what are re- 
ceived as fuch, yet like the Cyropedia of Xenophon, it rather 
feems wrote to entertain and inftruct Pofterity, than to relate 
what has really happened. Machiavel in his Difcourfes on the 
firft Decade of Livy, has taken a better Method to make the 
Roman Hittory ufeful. He has extracted general Rules of Po- 
licy both from the Errors and Perfections of that State, and 
given due Praife to its Excellencies without fuppofing every 
Citizen a Lycurgus. 

After mentioning the War, the Poet proceeds to its happy 
Conclufion, and takes occafion to paint his Anceftors in the 
very Action of ftriking the League. | 

Poft iidem inter fe pofito certamine reges 
Armati Fovis ante aras, paterafq; tenentes 
Stabant : & cafa jungebant foedera porca, 


Could a profeft Dealer in Antiquities have been more par- . 
ticular in defcribing this Ceremony? Romulus and Tatius are 
figured in Arms before the Akar of ‘fupiter; each of them has 
the Patera in his Hand, and as King and Prieft performs the 
Sacrifice. The folemn Circumftance of ftriking the Swine 
concludes the Defcription, and we almoft hear the very 
Words pronounced, fic ferito, ut ego hune Porcum feriam, 

To the manner of engaging in a Treaty ree) Auger 
the Punifhment for breaking one. Numa’s peaceful Reign had 
already been celebrated : 


Quis procul ille autem ramis infignis Olive, &c. FEn. V1. 


And the religious Part of it taken notice of in the Words /a- 
cra ferens. The warlike aeaan* of Tullus Hoftilius was 
2 there 
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there likewife introduced ; but this one Aétion of his with re- 
gard to Metius was juttly referved for a more proper Place. 


Hayd procul inde cite Metium in diverfa quadriga 
‘Diftulerant (at tu dictis, Albane, maneres) 
Rapiqbatg; viri mendacis omy Tullus 

Per fyluam, & fparft rorabant fanguine vepres. 


Tt would be needlefs to point out the poetical Beauties of 
thefe four Lines, and with the hifterical Part every one is ac- 
uainted. 1 muft obferve, however, that the Force of the 
reter-imperfect Tenfe, in raptabat and rorabant is here par- 
ag | good, and makes us actual Spectators of the Exccu- 
tion. The fame Tenfe is generally ufed throughout the Pocm, 
and with the greateft Propriety, 

I may add too, that the Unity of Time in which this Pic- 
ture is {uppofed to be taken, is very accurately marked out. 
The Horfes (diftulerant) had already torn him in pieces, and 
are in the Action of dragging after them the feparated Parts of 
the Body, and the neighbouring Shrubs are defcribed as wet 
and dropping with the Blood of the Criminal. 





he 


FLORAtoPOMPEY. 


Pompey, when he was very young, fell in Love with Flora, a 
Roman Courtezan, who was fo very beautiful, that the Ro- 
mans had her painted, to adorn the Temple of Caftor and Pol- 
lux Geminius (Pompey’s Friend) afterwards fell in Love 
with her too; but foe, prepoffefed with a Pajfion for Pompey, 
would not liften to Geminius. Pompey, in Compajfion to his 
Friend, yielded him his Miftrefs, which Flora togk fo much 
to Heart, that fhe fell dangeroufly ill upon it, and in that 
Sicknefs is fuppofed.to write the following Letter to Pompey. 


RE Death thefe clofing Eyes forever thade, 
(That Death thy Cruelties have welcome made) 
Receive, thou yet lov’d Man! this one Adieu, 
This laft Farewell te Happinefs and you. 
My Bed floats with my Tears, my trembling Hand 
Can fearce the Letters form, or Pen command: 
‘The dancing Paper fwims before my Sight, 
And fcarce myfelf can read the Words I write, 


Think 
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Think you behold me in. this loft Eftate, 
And think yourfelf the Author of my Fate: 
How. vaft the Change! your Flora’s now become 
The gen’ral Pity, not the Boaft of Rome. 
This Form, a Pattern to the Sculptor’s Art ; 
This Face, the Idol once of Pompey’s Heart ; 
Whofe piétur’d Beauties Rome thought fit to place 
The facred Temples of her Gods to grace ; 
Are charming now no more ; the Bioom is fled, 
The Lillies languid, and the Rofes dead. 
Soon fhall fome Hand the glorious Piece deface, 
Where Grecian Pencils tell what Flora was: 
No longer my Refemblance they impart, 
_ They loft their Likenefs, when I loft thy Heart. 
Oh! that-thofe Hours could take their Turn again, 
When Pompey, lab’ring with a jealous Pain, 
His Flora thus befpoke : ‘* Say, my dear Love, 
¢¢ Shall all thefe Rivals unfuccefsful prove ? 
ss in vain, for ever, fhall the Roman Youth 
«© Envy my. Happinefs, and tempt thy Truth ? 
«¢ Shall neither Tears, nor Prayers, thy Pity move? 
«s Ah! give not Pity, ’tis a-kin to Love: 
‘¢ Would Flora were not fair in fuch excefs, 
«© That I might fear tho’ not.adore her lefs. 
Foo} that I was, I fought to cure thy Grief, 
Nor knew Indiff’rence follow’d the Relief : 
Experience taught the cruel Truth too late, 
I never dreaded, till I found my Fate. 
> Twas mine to utk, if Pompey’s felf could hear 
Unmov’d, his Rival’s unfuccefsful Pray’r ; 
To make thee {wear he’d not thy Pity move ; 
Alas! fuch Pity is no Kin to Love. 
*T was thou thy felf (ungrateful as thou art! ) 
Bade me unbind the Rigour of my Heart : 
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You chid my Faith, reproach’d my being True, 
(Unnat’ral Thought! ) and labour’d to fubdue 
The Conftancy my Soul maintain’d for You : 
To other Arms your Miftrefs you condemn’d, 
Too coola Lover, and too warm a Friend. 
How could’ft thou thus my lavifh Heart abufe, 
To afk the only Thing it could refufe ? 
Nor yet upbraid me (Pompey !) what I fay, 
For ’tis my Merit that I can’t obey ; 
Yet this alledg’d againft me as a Fault, 
Thy Rage fomented ; and my Ruin wrought. 
Juft Gods! what Tye, what Conduét can prevail 
O’er fickle Man, when Truth, like mine, can fail? 

Urge not, to glofs thy Crime, the Name of Friend, 
We know how far thofe facred Laws extend ; 
Since other Heroes have not bluth’é to prove 
How weak all Paffions when oppos’d to Love ; 
Nor boaft the virtuous Confli& of thy Heart ; 
When gen’rous Pity took Geminius’ Part; 
’Tis all heroick Fraud, and Roman Axt. 


-Sueh Flights of Honour might amufe the Crowd, 


But by a: Miftrefs ne’er can be allow’d ; 
Keep for the Senate, and the grave Debate, 
That infamous Hypoerify of State, 
There Words are Virtue, and your Trade Deceit. 
No Riddle is thy Change, nor hard t’explain ; 
Flora was fond, and\Pompey was a Man; 
No longer then a fpecious Tale pretend, 
Nor plead fiGtitiows Merit to your Friend ; 
By Nature falfe, you.follow’d her Deerec, 
Nor gen’rows are to him, but bafe to me. 
You fay you melted at Geminius’ Tears; . 
You fay you felt his agonizing Cares ; 
Grofs Artifice! that this: from Him cou’d move, . 
And not from Flora, whom you fay you love : 





You 
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You cou’d not bear to hear your Rival figh, 
Yet bear, unmov’d, to fee your Miftrefs die. 
Inhuman Hypocrite ! Not thus can He 
My Wrongs, and my Diftrefs, obdurate, fee. 
He, who receiv’d, condemns the Gift you made, 
And joins with me the Giver to upbraid, 
Forgetting he’s oblig’d, and mourning I’m betray’d. 
He loves too well that cruel Gift to ufe, 
Which Pompey lov’d too little to refufe : 
Fain would he call my vagrant Lord again, 
But I the kind Embaffador reftrain ; 
I scorn to Jet another take my Part, 
And to my felf will owe, or lofe thy Heart. 
Can nothing e’er rekindle Love in thee? 
Can nothing e’er extinguifh it in me? 
That I cou’d tear thee from this injur’d Breaft ! 
And where you gave the Perfon, give the reft, 
At once to grant and punifh thy Requeft. 
That I could place thy worthy Rival there! 
No fecond Infult need my Fondnefs fear : 
He views not Flora with her Pompey’s Eyes ; 
He loves like me, he Coats, defpairs, and dies. 
Come to my Arms, thou dear, deferving Youth ! 
Thou Prodigy of Man! thou Man with Truth ! 
For him I will redouble every Care, 
To pleafe, for him, thefe faded Charms repair, 
To crown his Vows, and fharpen thy Defpair. 
Oh ! ’tis Illufion all, and idle Rage ! 
No fecond Paffion can this Heart engage ; 
And fhortly, Pompey, fhall thy Flora prove, 
Death may diffolve, but nothing change her Love, 


Machine 
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Machine Gefticulantes : 
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THE 
PUPPET-S H O W. 


Tranflated from the Latin of Mr. Appison. 


SING the Wonders of a mimic Throng ; 
(Tho’ fmail the Subject, lofty be the Song :) 
Of little Mortals a fictitious Band ; 
A People rifing from the Carver’s Hand, 
Whofe Life a wife Prometheus cou’d infpire, 
Without the guilty Aid of heav’nly Fire. 


Where the throng’d Area rings with Laughter loud, 


A fly Buffoon allures the gaping Crowd ; 

Drawn by the Magic of his Face, they fit 

Studious of Mirth, and Novelty, and Wis: 

Each various Bench diftinguifh’d Honours grace, 

And potent Farthings win the foremoft Place. 

And now the Curtain drawn, a glimmering Light 

Plays thro’ the Net-work, and deludes the Sight ; 

When foon a finall fhrill Tribe their Forms difplay, 

*Midft the dawb’d Hangings impotently gay : 

Here humble, but inftructive Scenes prefent 

Man’s various Follies in their wide Extent ; 

The Triumph’s Splendor, and the Battle’s Raze, 

And Feafts and Paftimes crowd the mimick Stage. 
Sut o’er the reft there ftalks a wond’rous Dreole ; 

His living Eye-balls in their Sockets rol! ; 

Far hoarfer Accents rattle-in his Throat ; 

A larger Button dignifies his Coat. 

His forward Paunch, enormous, unconfin’d, 

Ts balanc’d by a Hump that juts behind : 
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Awful he tow’rs amid’ the Pygmy Throng, 
Which trembles as the Giant ftrides along : 
In Strength exulting and fuperior Size, 
He views the puny Tribe with fcornful Eyes ; 
With infolent Grimace the Crowd derides, 
And laughs (fly Drole !) and fhakes his ample Sides. 
Tho’ Kings and Queens and Heroes tread the Stage, 
And ftrut in bufkin’d Poinp and Tragic Rage ; 
The vap’ring Wag’s coarfe Frelicks intervene, 
O’erturn the Drama, and confound the Scene. 
Oft’ as in Rows he views the tempting Maids, 
His wanton Lip fome fav’rite Nymph invades ; 
With aukward Hafte he ravifhes the Blifs, 
And flobbers the coy Wood with many a Kifs. 
But various Sports the mimick Tribe engage, 
With nimble Bound they frifk it o’er the Stage. 
Oft’ purpled o’er, all glorious to behold, 
They fhine in gliftering Gems and burnifh’d Gold; 
For whenfo’er the jovial Crowd enjoy 
Days of fuppos’d Feftivity and Joy ; 
Of little Lords a Series is difplay’d, 
And Trains of Ladies flutter in Brocade ; 
As if renew’d, the Pygmy Race again 
Secure and thoughtlefs of the warring Crane, 
Indulg’d their Mirth, and revel’d o’er the Plain. 
So fportive Fairies to the perident Moon, 
In fome fmooth Lawn their midnight Circles run ; 
Lur’d to the Dance by airy Mufick’s Sound, 
In little Rings they trip the meafur’d Round ; 
Their frequent Steps by Swains at Morn are feen, 
And the trod Circle fprings with frefher Green. 
But now impending Tempefts blot the Skies ; 
Wars, horrid Wars, and Rage and Tumults rife. 
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Embattel’d Heroes fternly frown in Arms ; 

Peace flys affrighted at the dire Alarms: 

(Ev’n fuch the chequer’d Fate ordain’d to all, 

The Cup of Joy ftill dafh’d with mingled Gall !) 

Now Swords and Spears and Helms promifcuous gleam ; 

The fulph’rous Rocket big with Death is feen ; 

Now the War kindles into tenfold Rage, 

‘The fputtering Engines burft along the Stage ; 

Th’ infulting Victor prances o’er the Plain, 

And civil Difcord heaps the Field with Slain. 
Soon as the Ardors of the Fight are o’er, 

And deadly Hate difplays her Flag no more ; 

Their wonted Sports the bufy Crowd employ, 

And the Stage brightens to a Scene of Joy. 

Here oft’ the Patriarchs of the facred Page, 

Once the bright Glories of a better Age, 

In folemn Orde: rifing to your Eyes, 

Revifit Day-light in diminifh’d Size ; 

In filver’d Rows the Fathers move along, 

Of Worthies grave a venerable Throng ! 

Furrow’d with Age each rev’rend Front appears, 

And their Beards whiten’d with the Snow of Years. 
Now let the Mufe the varicus Arts difplay, 

Which Sound and Motion to the Wood convey : 

A cunning Artift with adapted Knife 

Forms the coarfe Log, and fhapes it into Life ; 

With duétile Joints he faftens ev’ry Part, 

And Limbs with Limbs conneéts by curious Art ; 

Then fubtle Wires the {mall Machine command, 

Form’d to the Movements of the nimble Hand ; 

Tt’s Motions from his hidden Motions rife, 








His Eye conducts, his Voice a Voice fupplies : 
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Hence light it fkips and bounds with Pow’r unknown, 
Yields a fhrill Sound, and Accents not its own. 





LITERARY MEMOIRS. 


We having receiv’d the following Account of Mr. 
Spence’s Effay on the Agreement between the Works 
of the Roman Poets and the Remains of the Antient 
Sculptors and Painters, from a particular Friend of 
the Author’s ; think it may not be unacceptable to the 
Public : and foall therefore infert it, juft as we bave 
received it. 


R. SPENCE has long promis’d the World his Work, on 
the Agreement between the Antient Artifts and Poets : 
which has been delayed to this Time, and will be till next 
Winter, by the great Number of Figures that were found 
neceflary to be engrav’d, for the Explaining and Beautifying 
of the Work. It is now almoft wholly printed eff; and 
wou’d have been fo long ago, cou’d the Plates have been got 
ready with the Difpatch he hop’d they might: however this 
Delay has occafion’d his making feveral confiderable Addi- 
tions to the Work: and particulary, four entire Dialogues at 
the Clofe of it. 

The Work itfelf is all written by way of Dialogue ; and is 
divided into ten Books, to anfwer fo many Days. The Au- 
thor has endeavour’d in it, to take away the Sullennef$ and 
Aufterity of Criticifm ; and to render it the more eafy and 
palatable to all Readers, all his Quotations, and every thing there 
is of Learning in the Book, is thrown into Notes, at the bottom 
of each Page: fo that the Text will read currently ; and all 
the more difficult Enquiries may be omitted, by every body 
that does not care to go through the Notes. I fhall juft give 
you an Account of the Contents of each Book ; that if you 
think it proper, the Public may by your Means know a little 
more particularly what they may expect from this Work. 


N 2 The 
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The firft Book is divided into five Dialogues ; which con- 


fift only of Preliminaries, or Things proper to be mention’d 
before you enter on the Work itfelf.. The Author begins 
with giving you the Scene of the Dialogues, and laying down 
his Plan.—He then treats of the Rife, Progrefs, and Fall of 
Poetry, among the Romans.—And then adds a fuccinét Hif- 
tory of the Introduction and Decay of the Arts at Rome. He 
confines his Enquiry to allegorical Subjects only ; to the De- 
fcriptions of fuch in the Roman Poets, from Livius Andronicus 
to Fuvenal ; and to the Remains of the antient Artifts relating 
to the fame, from the better Ages down to the total Fall of 
the antient Arts; about the Time of Gallienus. 

The fecond Book begins with the Enquiry itfelf, or the 
proper Subject of the Work ; and carries it on thro’ the Fi- 
gures and Defcriptions of the Twelve Great Gods. 

The third treats of the Heroes, fuppos’d by the Romans 
to have been receiv’d into the higher Heavens: which he has 
fixt (from Cicero and other Roman Writers,) to the Number 
of fix only ; to wit, Hercules, Bacchus, Efculapius, Romulus, 
Caftor, and Pollux. 

The fourth is on the Moral Deities ; or fuch as relate to 
the Virtues of Men, and the Condu& of Human Life: and 
in the Cl fe of this, the Author has introduced a very good 
Moral Poein, written by a Friend of his, on the Choice of 
Hercules, between Virtue and Vice; on his firft fetting out 
in the World. This Poem is chiefly copied after the 
famous allegorical Story on the fame Subjcét, invented by 
Prodicus ; told by Socrates after him; and recorded by Xe- 
nophon, in his Memoirs of that great Philofopher. 

The fifth Book treats of the Conftellations, and Planets ; 
in one Dialogue: and of the Deities of the Times and Sea- 
fons ; in another. Among the Plates belonging to this Book, 
is the Antient Globe of the Heavens; from the Figure of an 
Atlas, in the Farnefe Palace at Rome. This was firft pub- 
lifth’d, a few Years ago, by Martin Folkes Efq; Prefident of 
the Royal Society ; and by the Help of that Print, compar’d 
with the Original, is now given with the greater Exactnefs. 

The fixth Book is on the Beings fuppos’d to inhabit the 
Air. In this there is a new Set of Aérial Beings recover’d 
from Dr. Mead’s Collection of antient Paintings ; which an- 
fwer what we call Sylphs, and which the Author proves to 
have been fpoken of perfonally, by fome of the old Roman 
Authors ; and to have been reprefented as Perfons, by the 
antient Artifts. 

The Deities of the Waters are the Subject of the feventh 
Book ; and thofe belonging to the Sea, in particular, are di- 
vided 
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vided by the Author (more regularly than has been ufual with 
the Writers on Antiquities) into fix diftinc&t Claffes. 

Next follow the Deities of the Earth; of which there are 
feveral mention’d, not commonly regarded, or known: par- 
ticularly the Genius’s of Mountains ; one of which is repre- 
fented fupporting ‘fupiter ; from a noble Relicvo, at the Villa 
Medici in Rome; never yet publifh’d. 

The ninth Book treats of the lower World; its Deities, 
and Inhabitants ; in a Manner, that is fomewhat new; and 
more diftinét than ufual. 

The tenth Book, or the Concluiion, gives the Ufes of this 
Sort of Enquiries, in general ; and of this Enquiry in particu- 
lar: the former of which wou’d be chicfly to explain Paflages 
in the Claffics, frem the Works ef the antient Artifts, and 
vice verfa; as the latter wou’d be chiefly, to give our Artifts 
and Poets more regular and fenfible Ideas, in treating all forts 
of allegorical Subjects. “The Author fhews how much this is 
wanting, from the Faults of our modern Painters and Sculp- 
tors ; as well as from thofe of fome of our beft Poets: either 
in forming ftrange Allegories themfelves ; or in mifreprefent- 
ing the allegorical ideas of the Antients. Our Poets whom 
he inftances from, are Dryden and Spenfer. He clofes the 
Whole with giving ome Hints how this Sort of Enquiries in 
general might be farther carry’d on, and compleated, by any 
one that fhou’d care to ¢o it. 

There will be feveral Indexes added to the Work. One 
to refer to the Places, where the Originals of the Antiques 
made ufe of are kept. Another, of the feveral Paffages in 
the Claffics, which are any way explain’d, or illuftrated from 
thofe Antiques. And a Third, general one, of Words 
and-Things, contain’d either in the Work or Notes. 

The lait Book but one, is now printing off, at Mr. Wood- 
fall's, near Temple-Bar : and the whole will be publith’d, 
with all the Prints, &c. next Winter. 











A Defcription of the EAST, &c. 
See Page 66. 


N our laft we gave the Reader an Account of fome of the 

moft remarkable Antiquities obferv’d by Dr. Pococke. We 
fhall now, according to our Promife, feleét fome Specimens 
of Natural Hiftory, and the prefent State of thofe Eaftern 
Countries, irom the fame Author. 


The 
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The Cataraéts of the Nile make an Appearance in our Au- 
thor’s Defcription very different from our general Notion 
concerning them. He places them about ten Miles to the 
South of the ancient Syexe, which was fituated under the 
‘Tropic of Cancer. From the Ruins of this Place, he went 
about a Mile South-Eaft to the Granite Quarries ; all the 
Country to the Eaft, the Iflands and Bed of the Nile, being 
Red Granite ; which is the Thebaic Stone mention’d by He- 
rodotus. ‘The Quarries are not work’d in deep, but the Stone 
is hewn out of the Sides of the low Hills. Some Columns 
were mark’d out in the Quarries, and fhap’d on two Sides ; 
particularly a long fquare one, which might be defign’d for 
an Obelifk. They feem to have work’d round the Stones 
with a narrow ‘lool; and when the Stones were almoft 
feparated, to have fore’d them out of their Beds with large 
Wedges, of which there are great Signs in all the Quarries. 
Oppofite to Syene is the Ifland Elephantine ; in the Neighbour- 
hood of which, the Caftle of brahim is the Boundary ef the 
Grand Signor’s Dominions. The Author rode South- 
ward towards the Ifland of Phila, paffing near the Quarries, 
and going along the Road which feems to have been made 
level by Art, between little Hills and Rocks of Red Granite. 
Phile was the moft Southerly Point of our Author’s Journey ; 
in his Return from which, he went to fee the famous Cata- 
racts of the Nile. The Hills here lock in, and fhut up the 
View of the Nile to the North of Phile. Returning about 
half a Mile in the Way we came, fays Dr. Pococke, we went 
out of it to the Weft; and going about a Mile, we came to 
the Nile at the Port of the Boats that come from £thiopia, 
where we faw moit of the People black. Here is no 
Village, only fome little Hutts made of Mats and Reeds, 
At this Place they unload their Goods, which are carried 
by Land to A/ouan Northward; and in the fame Manner, 
they bring the Goods by Land to this Port, that are brought 
up to Ajfouan from Lower Egypt. ‘The chief Import here 
is Dates, which the People of 4jeuan buy both for their 
own Ufe, and alfo to fend into the Northern Parts of Egypt ; 
fo that on one Side and the other, the Egyptian and Ethiopic 
Navigation end at the Cataract. I never faw a more 
rough Face of Nature than at this Place: on the Eaft Side it 
is all Rock, on the Weft the Hills are either fandy or of black 
Rocks: Above to the South there feems to be a high rocky 
Ifand, with rocky Clifts on each Side higher up: and below 
to the North there are fo many, that little of the Water is 
en. We went on to North, the Ni/e running thro’ the 
Rocks. 
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Rocks. The People knew I came to fee the Cataract, and 
ftood ftill: I afk’d them when we fhould come to the Cata- 
ract? and to my great Surprize, they told me, that was the 
Cataract. ‘The Rocks of Granite crofs the Bed of the Nile ; 
and in three different Places, at fome Diftance from one ano- 
ther, divide the Stream into three Parts, making three Falls 
at each of them. The firft we came to was the leaft of all; 
I thought the Falls were not above three Feet. The Second, 
a little lower down, winds round a large Rock or Ifland, 
which to the North may be about twelve Feet high; and 
they fay, the Water at high Nile runs over this Rock ; but 
fuppofing the Nile to be then five Feet higher below the 
Rock, the Fall may be about feven or eight Feet ; to the Eaft 
and Weft of it runs a Stream. To the Weft are other Rocks, 
and again to the Weft of that there was a third Stream, but at 
high Nile thefe two Streams unite. This feems to be the 
Catara&t defcribed by Strabo, which, he fays, is a rocky 
Height in the middle of the River; the upper Part of it is 
fmooth, fo as that the Water could run on it, but ended in 
a Precipice, down which the Water fell ; it had a Channel, 
he fays, on each Side, by which Boats could fail, that is, as 
we muft fuppofe, at high Nile, when the two Weftern 
Branches might be united. Sailing over this Rock, they 
come to the very Fall of the Cataract, and the Water carried 
them down the Precipice with Safety. Going fomewhat 
farther, where the Road to Afouan turns off to the North-raft 
from the River, I obferved a third Cataraét, the Fall of which 
appeared to me to be greater than the others, and I judg’d 
the middle Fall to be about five Feet. As to the Catadupes 
mention’d by Cicero and other ancient Writers, thofe high 
Cataracts that fell with fuch a Noife that they made the Inha- 
bitants deaf, I take all thofe Accounts to be fabulous. There 
is another Cataract at Jbrim, which they call twelve Days 
Journey from this Place ; fome-fay alfo, there is a third Ca- 
tarac&t ; and others that there are feven Mountains and 
feven Cataraéts. 

In our Author’s Journey to Mount Sinai, he defcribes a 
very remarkable hot Spring, call’d the Bath of Pharaoh. 
’Tis on the fide of a Mountain beyond the Vale of Corondel, 
by the Red Sea. A Grotto opens into the Mountain by two 
Mouths, one of which leads by a narrow low Paflage, to a 
Source of very hot Water ; which, I believe, exceeds in Heat 
the Baths of Abano, near Padua. As foon as one enters this 
Paffage, there is Heat enough to make anv one fweat very 
plentifully. A little farther in, it is exceffively hot ; and many 
People 
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People have died that have gone as far as the Water, by a 
Vapour that extinguifhes the Lights. The Water runs over 
the Rock and fandy Banks, in a great number of little Streams 
into the Sea for a quarter of a Mile; and it is even there 
exceedingly hot, and fo are the Stones, which are incrufted 
with a white Subftance, that, I fuppofe, is of Salt and Sulphur. 
The Water is falt; and having brought a Bottle to Cairo, I 
found it to be impregnated with much earthy grofs Sulphur, 
a neutral Salt, and a {mall quantity of Allum, but no pro- 
portion of Vitriol. It is of fo naufeous a Fafte, that it could 
not be taken inwardly, but muft be ufed by Bathing. Thefe 
Waters are much eftcem’d for Barrennefs in Women and Im- 
potency in Men; and are reckon’d good in moft cutaneous 
and nervous Diforders. ‘They have the Water pour’d on them 
firit without, and then in the Paffage, to make them fweat 
more plentifully ; this they do only once, and for forty Days 
eat nothing but Oil, Honey, and Bread made without Salt, 
and drink only Water with Dates fteep’d in it. Thefe De- 
farts by the Red-Sea, on the fkirts of Arabia Petrea, abound 
with Chalybeate and Salt Springs. 

Our Author in his Account of the Ifland of Sezs (the Ancient 
Chios) in the Archipelago, defcribes the preparation and ga- 
thering of their Maftic, the principal Harveft of the Place. 
The Villages of Ma/lic have great Privileges ; they pay no 
Rent, only a certain quantity of Maftic to the Grand Signor, 
which I was inform’d is Yearly five thoufand and twenty Okes 
of four hundred Drams each ; and they are fubject only to an 
Aga plac’d over them, are permitted to have Bells to their 
Churches, being all Chriftians, and may wear white Safhes 
to their Turbants. At the firft Village there is a Guard to 
hinder any one from entering during the Seafon when they 
make Mattic, unlefs they have an Order from the Aga. The 
Mattic-tree, or, as it is fometimes call’d, the Lentifk, in 
Arabic Carice, is of two forts, the Wild and the Domeftic 
Tree. What they call the Wild, I have feen in great Abun- 
dance in Syria, efpecially in the Holy Land, and in Cyprus 
and Candia; it bears a {mall red Berry, which, they affirm, 
the Domeftic does not; *: is a large Shrub, I have feen it 
fifteen Feet high; they ailirin, that they obferve a Male and 
Female fort of the Domeftic kind: The Wild produces Maftic, 
but not fo good asthe other ; and of this the Female, which 
has larger Leaves, and is a brighter Green, produces the beft 
Mattic ; and that which comes firft from all of them, is better 
than that which drops afterwards, when the Tree has loft its 
Strength. On the gth of Fuly they make Holes in the a 
a-crofs 
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acrofs the Trunk with an Inftrument call’d Temetri; it is 
like an Awl, except that it has two Edges, and the point of 
it is an eighth of an Inch broad. They fweep the Ground, 
and throwing Water on it, trcad it even, to make a fmooth 
Floor ; in three Days the Gum begins to run, and they let 
it lie to dry for about eight Days It : then hard enough to 
handle, and they po : up. It continues running all the 
Month of Auguft and drops alfo in Septe mber, but then it is 
not good: The fincft and beft is call’d Flifcari, and fells for 
two ‘Dollars an Oke; the reft from a Dollar to a Dollar and 
half; and if they have a greater Quantity than the Tribute 
which they are to pay to the Grand Signor, they may have 
a Licenfe to fell it; yet I have Reafon to believe moft of it 
is fold Clandeftinely, that their Tribute may not be increas’d. 

I have been told that Water > in which the Wood of this Tree 
has been boil’d, is good againft the Gout ; and that the Wood 
of it has been Clandeftinely procur’d by fome Perfons, in order 
to fend it to /taly for that purpofe. The Mattic was formerly 
fent to Venice ; but is now exported only to Conftantinople and 
Smyrna ; it is chew’d by the Turks, efpecially the Ladies, who 
ufe it both as an Amufe ment, and alfo to whiten their Teeth 
and fweeten their Breath, on which account it is much us’d 
by thofe of the Grand Signor’s Seraglio. It is alfo put in 
Bread, and is faid to have a very good Tafte: The whiteft 
and cleareft is the beft; but after a Year it turns yellow, 
tho’ it is thought it does not lofe its Virtue. They fome- 
times cut the Wild fort; but I believe, tho’ they faid other- 
wife, that the differcnce between the Wild and Domeftic is, 
that they take off the Flowers from the Domeftic, which 
would produce Fruit, in order to make the Tree give a greater 
Quantity of Gum, and of a better Quality ; not to mention 
that their cutting it early may prevent its Flowering, by ener- 
vating the Force of the Tree. I obferv’d on the Domeftic 
Tree a fort ofa black dried Flower, like that of the Male-Ath, 
which they fay is fometimes on all Trees both Male and Fe- 
male, tho’ 1 imagine it to be the Flower only of the Male. 

The Maftic mutt not be made in any other Parts of the Ifland 
than in thefe Villages, and, if I miftake not, the making it 
elfewhere is prohivited thro’ all the Grand Signor’s Domi- 
nions ; and it is actually made no where elle, tho’ it was 
formerly ; for Diz/corides fays, that the Mattic of Scio was the 
beft in the World ; which probably may be owing to fome 
oa they may have to keep it from blowing .and bearing 

rult. 
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Among many entertaining Accounts of the prefent fate of the 
Places where our Author travelld, we fall feleé& fome 
Particulars relating to the famous City of Damafcus, the 
Capital of Syria, with which we fall conciud this Extraé. 

HE City of Damafcus is encompafs’d with Walls ex- 

T tending about two Miles from Eaft to Weft, and a 

Mile and half from North to South ; but the Suburbs are much 

larger than the City. In one of thefe, they. have an open 

Place for Riding and other Exercifes. The River Barrady, 

and two or three Streams of Water that are brought from it, 

run thro’ feveral Parts of the City. Dasmajcus does not anfwer 
within to its outward Appearance; the Streets being all nar- 
row, there is a Foot-way on each fide of them, and a Lower- 
way in the middle for Horfes and Cattle, juft large enough 
for one Beaft, and which ferves alfo to carry off the Water 
after Rain. Moft of the Houfes are built, for a few Feet 
from the Foundation, with hewn Stone, the reft with un- 
burnt Brick ; their Palaces are very Magnificent within, and 
are built round a Court, but make no Manner of Ap- 
pearance without, and it is very rare that more than a 
dead Wall is feen trom the Streets. The Bazars, or Shops, 
make a better Appearance, which have wide Streets between 
them, and many of them are only open to foot People; they 
are cover’d at top with Roofs or Arches, which are a fhelter 
from the Sun, and keep them cool. ‘They have Water in 
fuch abundance at Damafcus, that all Parts are fupplied with 
it, and every Houfe has either a Fountain, a large Bafon of 

Water, or at leaft a Pipe or Conduit. 

There are a great Number of Motques in Damafcus, fome 
of which were * formerly Churches, particularly the principal 
Mofque, which was tie Cathedral Church: This Building, 
with the Avenues and Edifices belonging to it, is one of the 
fineft things that the Zeal of the firft Chriftians produe’d, for 
by its Architcéture it appears to have heen built before ‘that 
Art was loft, being all of the Corinthian Order, and very 
well executed. ‘There are feveral Hofpitals in and about the 
City ; but the Zarkifh Charity is not a fettlhed Maintenance for 
the Poor and Sick, except for fuch People as have not their 
Senfes, for whom they have a particular Reeard; but their 
Charity confiits in giving Victuals to the Poor once or twice 
a Week, and fometimes in diftributing Medicines to the Sick 
on certain Days: ‘(hey have indecd an Hopital for the 
Maintenance of Lepers at a Mofque ; but the fneft Hofpital 

s to the Weft of the City, and was founded by Sultan Selim 

ie Second. 
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The Coffee-houfes in Damafcus are remarkably pleafant ; 
smany of them are large Rooms, and their Cielings are fup- 
ported with Rows of Pillars, round which they have their 
Sophas ; there is generally a Court behind them with a Bafon 
of Water, and a Fountain in the middle, and the Seats round 
the Courts are either fhaded with Trees, or cover’d over ; 
one in particular on the River, has an [fland behind it, 
planted with Trees, and the Place is accommodated in a very 
convenient Manner, which renders it one of the moft delightful 
Places that can be imagin’d in the midft of a great City. 
In thefe Coffee-houfes they have Concerts of Mufic at a 
certain Hour every Day; and in fome, a Perfon paid by the 
Hour, tells at a fix’d Hour Arabian Stories, in a very graceful 
Manner and with much Eloquence. Thefe Coftee-houfes anfwer 
the end of Public-houfes, with thofe who openly drink nothing 
but Water, Coffee and Sherbets ; where all idle People, 
Strangers and «thers, who are not of the firft Rank, pafs their 
leifure Hours, fend to the Shops for Provifions, and take their 
Repafts ; the People from without carrying about their different 
forts of Sherbet, for which the Place is famous. 

Damajcus is likewife famous for its Gardens ; and whatever 
is beautiful in them is owing chiefly to the great command 
there is of Water; they afford a very fine Profpect from a 
height at a {mall diftance, on account of the great Variety of 
their Trees. The Eaftern Gardens in general are only Or- 
chards, or Woods of Fruit-Trees, not regularly difpos’d, 
and only laid out in narrow Walks ; there are feveral {mall 
Streams brought thro’ them, and fome of them are beautified 
with Bafons of Water in open Pavilions, or with Fountains 
and little Water-works; in which, and in pleafant Summer- 
houfes, their chief Beauty confifts. In thefe Gardens the 
People often fpend their whole Day, and there are always 
fome to be let for that Purpofe, in which the Guefts are at 
liberty to eat what Fruit they pleafe; and thofe who have 
Houfes in their Gardens, frequently retire to them for two 
or three Days in the Summer. 

The Pafha of Damajfcus refides in this City, which, toge- 
ther with the Country round it, pretends to have had the 
fame Privileges that Egypt enjoys at prefent ; fo that it is a 
dificult Government. ‘The Patha has a Troop of Bofniacs, 
which he changes often, that they may not contraé Friend- 
fhips; he has alfo a Body of Men, who are Natives of the 
Coaft of Barbary, to defend him againft the Populace in cafe 
of Infurre&tions ; for there have been Inftances of their driving 
the Pafha out of the City; and on his return from Mecca, 
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they have refus’d to admit him with thefe Soldiers ; for the 
Pafha of Damajcus condudts the Caravan that goes yearly 
from Damajeus to Mecca. Here is alfo a Body of Janiza- 
ries under their Aga; out of thefe they take what they call 
the Capicules, who are Guards of the Gates of the City, 
each of them having a Gate allotted to him, and a certain 
Diftri& near it, over which he has a fort of abfolute Power. 
The Patriarch of Antioch ordinarily refides here, who was 
chofe at Aleppo, and has under him forty two Archbifhops ard 
Bifhops, ‘This Patriarchate is worth forty Purfes a Year, 
It is computed that there are twenty thoufand Chriftians at 
Damajcus, Marenites, facobites or Syrians, Armenians and 
Greeks ; of the Greeks, eight thoufand acknowledge the Pope, 
and think it a Sin to go to the eftablifh’d Greek Church, and 
are not permitted by the Pafha either to go to the Latin 
Church, or to have a feparate Congregation for themfelves ; 
but they have fome Priefts of their own Perfuafion, who, 
together with the Latins, go privately to their Houfes and 
confefs them. The Chriftians of Damafcus have a very bad 
Character, and it is faid they have all the Vices of the Turks, 
only with this difference, that they are more afham’d of them; 
and many of them are fad Examples, that they were Chrifti- 
ans only in Name; having turn’d Mahometants either to avoid 
a Punifbment, or to have an Opportunity of revenging them- 
felves on fome Chriftians who had us’d them ill ; and there are 
generally fix ar feven Inftances of this Kind every Year. As 
the Chriftians here are worfe than in any other Parts, fo the 
Turks alfo indulge thofe Vices here to the greateft Degree, for 
which they are generally infamous; with many, drinking 
Wine takes the Place of Opium, but they are generally fecret 
in the Practice. The Damajcenes are much addicted to Plea- 
fure, and love to pafs their lime in a lazy, indolent Manner. 
They don’t want Parts. They have moft of them fine black 
Eyes, and when Children, are of moft furprifing Fairnefs and 
Beauty ; but by the Heat, their Vices, the great Ufe of the 
Bagnio, and the Cuftom of wearing their Beards, they. lofe 
that Comelinefs in their Years of Maturity.: but it is faid their 
Women are the moft beautiful in the World. The Dama- 
feenes ufe much Snow in all their Liquors; they bring it.in 
great Quantities from the neighbouring Mountains, it is faid 
to the Amount. of fixty Afs-Loads every Day. The Wine 
about this City is ftrong and good, generally of the Colour 
of Burgundy. They have plenty of all Sorts of Provifions 
exccllent in their Kinds, and Fruits in the greateft Perfection. 
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The Trade of Damafcus, as to Import, confifts of the 
Merchandizes of Perfia and India, which the Caravan brings 
yearly from Mecca, and of Cloth, Glafles and fmall Wares 
from Europe. The Manufactures they Export are chiefly 
Burdets of Silk and Cotton, plain Silks like Tabbies, and 
Cutlery Wares, for which they are very famous, and which 
they finifh in the greateft Perfection. It is faid their Cut- 
laffes will enter common Iron without hurting the Edge, 
The Cutlery and Silverfmith’s Trades are carried on by the 
Chriftians, as the latter is in moft Places. 





HISTORICAL MEMOIRS. 
IV. The Proceedings of the Rebels, from their Return 


into Scotland, to their Flight into the North. 


HE Rebels having paffed the River Efke, divided into 

two Bodies; the leffer, corfifting of about two Thou- 
fand Men, marched on the twentieth of December to Eccle- 
feckan, and from thence the next Day to Moffat. The larger 
Body of about four Thoufand proceeded to Annan, near the 
Sea-fide, and on the twenty-firft marched to Dumfreis, where 
they continued all'the next Day, and about eight in the Morn- 
ing on the twenty-third, they moved Northwards. At Dum- 
freis they demanded two Thoufand Pounds immediately, and 
tho’ this was remonftrated againft, as a thing not only hard, 
but impracticable, yet it was peremptorily infifted on, and at 
laft, eleven Hundred was accepted in Ready Money, and two 
Gentlemen were taken away as Hoftages for the other nine 
Hundred. On the twenty-third they halted at Drumlanerig, 
and thence continued their March-to Gla/gow, at which City 
they arrived on the twenty-fifth. In the mean time, the 
Northern Rebels were moving towards Perth under Lord Fob 
Drummond, Lord Lewis Gordon, the Mafter of Zovat, and 
fome other of their Chiefs; fo that now it appeared plainly 
their Defign was to collect all their Strength upon the Forth, 
in order to befiege Stirling Caftle. This Body of the Rebels 
had fome Artillery, Ammunition, and Money with them, 
which had been landed from on board fome Spanifh Privateers, 
and brought from the Weft Coaft to Perth, which they for- 
tified for a Place of Arms; fitting out an armed Sloop there, 
as they did the Hazard which.they had taken, and a ftout 
Privateer at Montro/e. 
We 
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Ve left the main Body of the Rebels at Glafgow, and to 
re Sorrow of the Inhabitants of that City, they continued 
there feveral Days. We muft naturally imagine the Condi- 
tion of thefe People remarkably unhappy, as having their Ene- 
my within the Walls, and many Circumftances attending 
their Situation, capable of filing them with very uneafy Ap- 
prehenfions. For in tise firft Place, this Ci ty had been always 
coniidered as the Head Quai ters of the Whigs in the Reigns 
of Charles and ‘fames HU. and had been thereby expofed to very 
indifferent Treatment; in the next, it has been always fince 

the Revolution, and more efpecially fince the Union, the beft- 
affected Place in North-Britain to our Eftablifhment, and fo 
reputed; laftly, even fince the breaking out of the prefent 
Rebellion, they had not only fhewn the greateft Loy alty to 
the Government, had not only raifed a Regiment or its Ser- 
vice, but had alfo marched that Regiment to Edinburgh, (and 
thereby left themfelves defencelefS) for fear the Rebels might 
force them to difband it. Such was the State of this Place at 
this critical JunSture, when the young Pretender entered it at 
the Head of all his Forces, and had thereby the Inhabitants at 
his Mercy. But how fenfible foever they might be of their 
Danger, they did nothing contrary to their Duty to deliver 
themfelves ; on the contrary, they fhewed very vifible Signs 
of Sorrow and S; a nad the Chevalier, though he often ap- 
peared | in Publick, was fcarce attended fo much as by a Mob. 
It is not at all y Nene oa that the Behaviour of the Rebels 
at Glafgow fhould, all thefe Provocations confidered, be rather 
worfe than in other Places, and fo it was. “They found them- 
felves in a very rich City, abounding in wh atever they want- 
ed, and therefore they confidered it as a} Magazine, and began 
to furnifh themfelves immediately with Broad-cloth, ‘I’ artan, 
Linnen, Shoes and Stockings, to the Amount of ten Thou- 
fand Pounds Sterling; fo that by this Means the Pretender in 
a manner new clouthed his Army, which proved a great Means 
of keeping them together, otherwife, in all Probability, the 
greater Part of them would have difperfed. On the third of 
Fanuar y, having finifhed their Bufinefs at Gla/zow, and glean’d 
up what they could, it was judged high Time to remove, and 
accordingly they marched that Day to Kil/yth. The next they 
proceeded to Banockbourne, and on the fitth, having now the 
beft Part of their Forces together, they fommmenel ‘the Caftle 
and Town of Stirling to furrender. “ Gencral Blakeney an- 
{wered, that he w ould defend the Place to the laft Extremity, 
and as he had lived he was determined to die a Man of Ho- 
neur. The Town, which is indee? of no great Strength, af- 
ter 
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ter fome Time fpent in Treaty, furrendered, and the Rebels 
entered it upon the eighth, when having again fummoned the 
Caftle, to as little Purpofe as before, th y “took a final Refo- 
lution of befieging it in Form with what Artillery they had, 
and accordingly prepared to put that Refolution in Execution. 

His Majefty having thought fit to appoint Lieutenant Ge- 
neral Hawley Commander in Chief of his Forces in North- 
Britain, and Major General Hufke to command under him, 
the Troops that were to form the Army in the Neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh, marched thither with fo much Expedition, 
and whatever was requifite for their Ufe, or could contribute 
to facilitate their Motions, was fo readily { oo se to them on 
their Rout, that by tne tenth it was judged expedient to dif- 
pofe Things for advancing towards the Relief of Stirling 
Caftle ; not that this Fortrefs, which from its Situation is of 
fome Importance, was in any Danger, for in Truth, the Re- 
bels were but bungling Engineers, but becaufe it would have 
given fome Reputation to their Arms, in cafe they had con- 
tinued this Siege for any Time without Interruption. Things 
being thus difpofed, the Field Artillery ordered out, and all 
the neceflary Precautions taken, it was refolved to begin the 
Operations by detaching Part of the Forces under Major Ge- 
neral Hufke, to diflodge the Earl of Kilmarnock from Falkirk, 
where he lay with moft of the Cavalry belonging to the Rebel 
Army. On the thirteenth accordingly, the Forces appointed 
for this Service began to move towards Linlithgow, which 
they entered in the Evening, at the very Inftant the Earl of 
Kilmarnock was marching in on the Side next Falkirk with 
fome of his People ; but having early Intelligence of the Gene- 
ral’s Purpofe and Nearnefs, he retired with fome Precipita- 
tion. 

One may very reafonably doubt whether if the Rebels had 
not been interrupted, they would have becn able to have pro- 
fecuted their Siege of Stirling Caftle with any Effeét; though 
it muft be owned they fpared no Labour in getting thither their 
Artillery, though harafled all the Time by the Vulture Sloop, 
and by fmall Craft filled with Soldiers, which did them confi- 
derable Damage; neither, when it was brought thither, could 
they do much, their Batteries beiug injudicioufly ere&ted, and 
the Highlanders fhewing a great Averiion to that kind of Ser- 
vice, for which they are na aturally unfit, and the Garrifon doing 
them a great deal of Mifchief, tho’ they were able to do little or 
none to the Garrifon, and having fcarce advanced their Siege at 
all while they ftaid before the Place. But whether they might or 
might not have fucceeded, it feems reafonable to enquire what 
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Advantages they propofed to themfelves by becoming Matters of 
this Place ; and thefe (though they were many) might be re- 
duced under thefe three. Firft, it would have given them 
Reputation at Home and Abroad, as Stirling Caftle is famous, 
and reputed a Place of greater Importance than it really is. 
Secondly, if they could have got this Place, and fortified Perth 
tolerably, they would have fecured the Country behind them 
for the Winter; and Thirdly, it would have afforded the 
Means of maintaining themfelves along the Coafts on both 
Sides of the Ifland, which would have facilitated their receiv- 
ing Supplics from Abroad. 

After Genera! Hufke had taken Poft at Linlithgow, Lord 
Kilmarnock thought proper to decamp the next Day from Fal- 
kirk, and to retire to the main Body of the Rebel Army before 
Stirling. On the fixteenth, General Hufkz, with the Forces 
under his Command, and the Remains of Gardiner’s and Ha- 
milton’s Dragoons, took Pofleffion of Fal/tirk, and were fol- 
lowed thither foon atter by General Hawley, and the reft of 
the Army. All that Day the Rebels were in continual Moti- 
on, but fo that no fort of Judgment could be formed of their 
Intention ; fome reporting they were entrenching themfelves 
in Torwood, others, that they tecmed inclined to raife the Siege 
of Stirling, and many affirming they meant to advance and 
meet the King’s Troops. At this Dittance it is eafy to fay, 
Care fhould have been taken to obtain better Intclligence; but 
let us remember, that if an Enemy is really irrefolute (as was 
the Cafe) no certain Intelligence can be obtained. Lieut. 
General Hawley, however, having contidered the Situation of 
Affairs, and the feveral Accounts he had received, refolved to 
defer attacking the Rebels ’till the next Day, as well in regard 
to the Foulnefs of the Weather, as becaufe he was defirous of 
obtaining fuch Intelligence as might enable him to make the 
moft advantageous Difpofitions for acting againit them with 
his Cavalry and Artillery. 

Some Dragoons that had been fent to reconnoitre, returned 
about Noon with Intelligence, that the Rebcls were actually 
in Motion, in order to attack the King’s Forces, and by One 
they were feen in two Columns, about two Miles ead, 
endeavouring to gain fome rifing Grounds nezr the Moor of 
Falkirk. Uy pon this, the King’s s Forces got under Arms, and 
formed as foon as the finall ‘Tine 1¢ they had would allow, and 
immediately marched to gain the Ground which the Rebels 
were endeavouring to reach on the I eft of therCamp. This, 
though the Ground was above a Mile diftant, they perform’d, 
but were fcarce in Poiieffion of it, before the Enemy came 
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down in Order of Battle, out-ftretching the King’s Forces in 
fuch a Manner, that the Left of one Army was oppefite the 
Center of the other. The King’s Army being once formed, 
advanced in good Order, the Dragoons on the Left, and the 
Foot in two Lines. As foon as they came within 2 hundrd 
Yards of the Enemy, the Dragoons were ordered to fall on 
Sword in Hand, and the twe Lines of Infantry to advance. 
They began to move in purfuance of thefe Directions, but 
before they could put them in Execution, the Rebels made a 
very fmart Fire, which threw the Dragoons into fome Dif- 
order, and they the Foot, who made only one irregular Fire, 
Barrel’s and Ligonier’s Battalions only excepted, who were 
prefently rallied by Brigadier Cholmondley, attacked afterwards 
by the Rebels, whom ~~ repulfed, and at ~~ drove them 
fairly out of the Field. In the mean Time, Major General 
Hujke, with wonderful Prudence and Prefence of Mind, drew 
together and formed a Body of Foot in the Rear of thefe two 
Regiments, which the Rebels fecing, did not venture to re- 
new the Attack. (General Mordaunt taking Advantage of this 
Delay, rallied and formed the reft of the Troops, in which 
the Officers, who in general behaved well, affifted. 

There were feveral unforefcen and indeed inevitable Acci- 
dents that contributed greatly to, or rather might be faid to 
have been the fole Occafion of the Rebels gaining this Advan- 
tage; in the firft Place, there was fome Difficulty and Con- 
fufion in forming the King’s Troops, which was fucceeded by 
another unlucky Accident. Some of the Battalions fired with- 
out Orders, which occafioned a great Confufion among the 
Dragoons. But the great Misfortune of all was, that juft as 
the Army began to move, there came on a violent Storm of 
Wind and Rain, which hindered the Men from feeing before 
them; and many of their Firelocks were fo wet, that it is 
thought fcarce a fifth Part of them were of Ufe; add to this, 
that they had no Ufe at all of their Artillery, for the Weather 
having been for two Days very wet, and there being a fteep 
Hill to climb, they could not get up Time enough to do any 
Service in the Action; and the Commander of the Train 
having quitted it, moft of the People who belong’d to the 
Horfes, rode away with them ; fo that when the Troops retired 
to their Camp, they found it extremely hard to carry off their 
@annon. This very Difficulty, however, very plainly proves 
that they were left Mafters of the Field, for the Grenadiers 
of Barrel’s Regiment brought off one Piece of Cannon, and 
the Horfes that were picked up at the Town of Falkirk, drew 
away three more, which fhews ~~ had Time enough, and 
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were not at all molefted by the Rebels; fo far from it, that it 
was once refolved to remain in the Camp, and Brigadier Mor- 
daunt had Orders to take Poft there; but the Rain was fo 
heavy, the Tents fo exceffively wet, and fo much of the Am- 
munition fpoiled, that it was judged altogether inexpedient to 
expofe the Men to the Inclemency of the Weather, and there- 
fore it was at laft determined to march them back to Linlith- 
gow, purely to put them under Cover. 

The Rebels returned to Stirling on the 18th in the After- 
noon; and as it was vifible that Lieutenant General Hawley’s 
Defign of relieving that Fortrefs was difappeinted, they had a 
mind to try what Effect another Summons would have ; but 
General Blakeney was {till in the fame Tone, and contented 
himfelf with repeating what he had before told them, that he 
had always been looked upon as a Man of Honour, and they 
fhould find he would die fo. Upon this they began to erect 
two new Batteries, one upon Gawan-Hill, within forty Yards 
of the Caftle, and one upon Lady’s-Hill, upon which they 
propofed to mount what battering Cannon they had, which 
were but feven Pieces, viz. two cighteen Pounders, two fix- 
teen Pounders, and three twelve Pounders; and while this 
was doing, thev continued to fire upon the Caftle with fmall 
Arms, which did little or no Mifchief, tho’ at the fame time 
it expofed their Men extremely, and they fuffered by the Fire 
of the Caitle very feverely, which put them more and more 
out of Humour with the Sicge; and what contributed to in- 
creafe their Uneatinefs was the great want of Provifions, which 
oblig’d them to fend out Partics cn all Sides, in order to carry 
off what Meal they could find in any Part of the Country. 
The greatett Part of their Army returned into the Neighbour- 
hood of Falkirk, they fent away their Prifoners to Down Ca/tle 
on the twenty-fifth, except the Officers ; and the Hazard Sloop, 
which was now rentted, was ordered to fail to France to carry 
the News of this Advantage, which they magnified extremely, 
as appeared by the Accounts that were printed of it at Paris. 
Here we fhall leave the Rebels engaged in a Siege in which 
they made no Progrefs, difappointed of the Succours they ex- 
pected, and very much perplexed to find ways and means 
tor fubfifting their ‘Troops, which created great Murmurings- 
and Heart-burnings among them. 

On the Return of the King’s Army to Edinburgh, a verg 
ftrict Enquiry was made into the Lofs fuftain’d by the late 
Action, which appeared to be, Officers excepted, very fmall, 
What was moft regretted was the Death of Sir Robert Monroe, 
Bart. Colonelof a Regiment of Foot, who died of his Wounds 
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in the Hands of the Rebels ; andhis Brother, Dr. Monroe, an 
eminent Man in his Profeffion, and who attended him to the 
Field, merely out of fraternal Affection. 

There was no Account of the killed and wounded publifhed 
by Authority, probably becaufe it was found difficult to colle& 
fuch an Account, as many of the Soldiers who were fuppofed 
either to have been flain or taken Prifoners, came dropping in 
afterwards for feveral Days. The Officers, in general, -diftin- 
guifhed themfelves extremely, and fome very particularly, 
fuch as Brigadier General Cholmondely, who was dangerouily 
wounded, and contracted a Palfy, from the Cold he caught 
in the Field. Major General Hufke, by his great Vigilance 
and Prefence of Mind fhewn on this Occafion, acquir’d the 
higheft Reputation; and Brigadier Mordaunt was allow’d to 
have done all that could be expected from the moft knowing 
and active Officer; nay, even in the Battalions where the 
Men did not behave fo well as might have been expected, their 
Officers fhew’d themfelves to great Advantage, and gave glo- 
rious Examples of Intrepidity, tho’ they were but ill copied, 
This made the Lofs fall heavier amongft them, in proportion; 
than has been ufual on the like Occafions ; and by comparifon 
of private Letters the following Lift was drawn, and has been 
look’d upon as pretty exact. 


A LIST of the OrrFicers hkill’d, wounded, and taken 
Prifoners at the Battle of FauKirk, January 17, 1745-6. 


Legonier’s Drageons. Wolfe’s Foot. 
Lieut. Col. Whitney. Captains Dalton, 
Cornets Monk, Garing, 

Crow. Hamilton, 
Blakeney’s Fost. Landers, 
Captains Todd. Hale. 
Kellet, Lieut. Kirk/on. 
Dalrymple, Howard's Feet. 
Edmondfon. Captains O/repo, 
Lieut. Fairfield. Hacker. 
Monroe’s Foot. Cholmendeley’s Foot. 
Col. Sir Robert Monroe. Lieut. Col. Powell. 
Lieut. Col. Biggar. Hamilton’s Drageons. 
Captains Ha/l, Cornet Smith, 
Fitzgerald, 
Withera ll. 


Mr. Monroe, Sir R’s. Brother. 
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It happened very luckily, that as this AGtion proved fatal to 
fo many Officers, it proved as fortunate to a Ben many 
others; for the Rebels having fent moft of the Officers that 
‘were taken Prifoners at Prefton Pans ic Glames, Coupar and 
Liflie, when they were drawing together their Forces about 
Sterling, the loyal Inhabitants of Du:dee, and other Places, 
formed a Defign of refcuing them, ans -onduéting them back 
to Edinburgh, which they executed with great Spirit and Di- 
ligence, and they arrived at that City on the nineteenth, the 
very next Day after the Army returned thither from Linlith- 
gow. This releafing of thefe Officers at this Junéture was a 
very feafonable Service, as it vifibly preferved them from being 
hurried by the Rebels into the North, as would undoubtedly 
have been the Cafe, if they had remained Prifoners but a very 
few Days longer. It was likewife a full Proof of the fteady 
Loyalty and ll Attachment to the Government, of thofe 
who undertook to refcue them; fince they did it at a Time 
when the Rebels were flufhed with their late Advantage, and 
might be probably fuppofed capable of taking a very fevere 
Revenge on fuch as were concerned in it, if difcovered, and 
in their Power ; but the Confequence of the Thing will beft 
appear by giving the Reader an Account of the Perfons that 
were thus fet at Liberty. 


LIST of the OrFiceRrs retaken from the Rebels by the 
Militia of the Shire of Angus. 


Col. Cochran’s Reg. of Marines. Captains Barlo, 


Lieut. Col. Whiteford. Ander fon, 
General Guife’s Regiment. Corbett, 
Lieut. Patton. Forrefter. 
Enfign Wakeman. Lieut. Swiney. 
Col. Lee’s Regiment. Enfigns Cox, 
Capt. Lieut. Kennedy, Goulton. 
Enfign Archer. Lord Loudon’s Regiment. 
Col. Tho. Murray’s Regiment. Capt. Monroe. 
Major Talbet. Capt. Lieut. Macnad$. 
Captain Leflie. Licut. Rad. 
Lieut. Wa/!, Eniigns Grant, 
Rae. Mlagen, 
Enfigns Sutherland, M‘ray, 
Lufe, Campbell. 
Berne. Ligenier’s Regiment, 
Col. Lafcelle’s Regiment. Quarter-Mafters 17//, 
Major Savern. Young. 


Captain Collier, 
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When the News of this Battle reached London, it made it 
neceflary to provide for the immediate ExtinGtion of fo dan- 
erous a Flame, by fending down a fufficient Number of 
| sa not only to render the Army in Scotland more formi- 
dable than before, but to encreafe its Strength to fuch a De- 
gree, as to free the Nation from any Apprehenfions of its 
Confequences, in cafe the Enemy fhould grow more nume- 
rous, or the French and Spaniards perfift in their Defign of 
attempting an Invafion for their Support in any Part of His 
Majefty’s Dominions. It was with this View, that a Refolu- 
tion was taken of embarking the He/fian Troops in Britif 
Pay, then in the Neighbourhood of Antwerp, for Scotland ; 
and it was alfo thought convenient, that to reftore the Spirit 
of the Soldiers, to extinguifh all Animofities, and encourage 
the Well-affected in North-Britain, His Royal Highnefs the 
Duke fhould immediately go down thither. It is true, the 
embarking the Heffians at that Juncture, was in fome Refpeéts 
inconvenient, as the French had juft difcovered their Defign 
of attacking Brufels; but the Neceffity of reftoring our inter- 
nal Tranquillity, was confefs’d, both at Home and Abroad, of 
fuch high Importance to the Common Caufe, as well as of fo 
great Confequence to ourfelves, that this Step was generally 
approved, as the Confequences which have attended it fhew 
that it was undertaken upon right Motives. I might here 
mention fome other Methods that were made ufe of to fru- 
ftrate the Defigns of our Enemies, but as it is neceflary for 
me to keep within due Bounds, I fhall wave them for the pre- 
fent, in order to return again into North-Britain, and refume 
the Progrefs of our Army, after the neceflary Preparations 
were made for taking the Field again, and marching a fecond 
Time to the Relief of the gallant General Blakeney, who ftill 
defended Stirling Caftle with fuch Conftancy and Courage as 
had made the Scots Rebels fo fick of this Siege that their on 
manders found it neceflary to entruft their Works entirely to 
the Jrifh and French, who by- this Means were exceflively 
weakened and fatigued. 

The Troops feem’d to be extremely mortified at this Mif- 
carriage, and fhew’d an earneft Defire to repair it by 
marching again to attack the Rebels, for which the ne- 
ceflary ) Ssh were inftantly made, and the Army, 
in a very few Days, was in every refpect in a better Con- 
dition, and better provided than before. On the thirtieth 
in the Morning, to the great Surprize and Joy of the Ar- 
my, his Royal Highnefs the Duke of Cumberland arrived 
at Edinburgh, after a Journey amazingly expeditious con- 
fidering 
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fidering the Rigour of the Seafon. He was receiv’d with 
all the Teftimonies of Loyalty and Affection that could pof- 
fibly be expreffed, the Army looking upon his Prefence as 
a fure Omen of Viétory, and all Ranks and Degrees of Peo- 
ple being delighted at beholding a Prince with whofe Reputa- 
tion they were fo well acquainted, and from whom they had 
juft reafon to expect being reftor’d to the peaceable Pofleffion 
of thofe Bleffings which, under the mild Government of the 
King his Father, they had, till the breaking out of this Rebel- 
lion conftantly enjoy’d. The Sight of the Duke banifh’d all 
Remembrance of the late untoward Accident, and the Troops 
fhew’d uncommon Ardour to be led, bad asthe Weather was, 
into the Field again. 

His Royal Highnefs review’d the Forces the very next Day, 
and marched them in two Columns, confifting of fourteen Bat- 
talions, the Argylefire Men, together with Cobbam’s and 
Mark Ker’s Dragoons, in purfuit of the Rebels. He quarter’d 
that Night at Linlithgow with eight Battalions, Brigadier 
Mordaunt, with {ix Battalions more, was at Burrow/tonefs, 
the Dragoons lay in the adjacent Villages, and Colonel Camp- 
bell, with the Argylefire Men, took poft in the Front of the 
Army towards the Avan. There was, at that time, a con- 
fiderable Body of the Rebels at Falkirk, who immediately re- 
tired towards Terwood, where it was given out they were to 
be join’d by the reft of their Forces from Stirling, though it 
was afterwards known there never was any fuch Intention, 
The next Morning his Royal Highnefs made the neceflary 
Difpofitions for profecuting his March, at which time all the 
Officers and Soldiers expretled the greateft Eagernefs and Ala- 
crity imaginable. The March was hardly begun before Ad- 
vice was brought that the Rebels, inftead of preparing for an 
Engagement, were actually repaffing the Forth with all the 
Diligence imaginable ; and what gave credit to this, was their 
advanc’d Guards retiring every where with the utmoft Preci- 
pitation. This News was foon-after put out of difpute by the 
Noife they heard of two great Reports like the blowing up of 
Magazines, upon which Brigadier Mordaunt was detach’d with 
the Argylefire Men and the Dragoons to harrafs the Rebels in 
their Retreat. The Brigadier, with the Troops under his 
Command, arrived at Stirling late that Evening, where the 
found the Rebels had abandoned their Camp, with all their 
Artillery, and had blown up a great Magazine they had of 
Powder and Ball in the Church of St. Ninian ; and that with 
fo little Care or Difcretion that feveral of the Country People 
were buried in the Ruins. They likewife left behind them 
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all the wounded Men they had made Prifoners in the late A&i- 
on, and about twenty of their own fick Men; but it was fo 
late when the King’s Forces arriv’d, that it was judg’d needlets 
to continue the Purfuit. 

On the fecond of February, about one in the Afternoon, 
his Royal Hignefs enter’d Stsr/ing, and receiv’d the Compli- 
ments of General Blakeney, and the Officers of his Garriton 
on that memorable Occalion ; and at the fame time, his Royal 
Highnefs was pleafed to teftify his entire Satisfaction with re- 
fpect to the gallant Defence the General had made, by which 
a Place of fo much Importance had been preferved, and the 
Defigns of the Enemy defeated, In the mean time, the Rebels 
were occupied in making all the Difpatch in their Power, that 
they might be entirely out of reacu before Stirling Bridge could 
be repaired. for the Paflage of the Army. Part of them took 
the Road by Tay-bridge, towards the Hills, the reft confitting 
of Lord Lewis Gordon’s Men, the Remains of the French, 
thofe commanded by Lord Ogilvie, and the few Horfe they 
had, got into Perth the very Night that Brigadier Mordaunt 
arrived at Stirling ; and tho’ they had taken a great deal of 
Pains in throwing up feveral Works for the Security of that 
Place, yet they began to abandon it, and to continue their 
March northwards the next Morning: Lord ‘fobn Drummond, 
with the Remains of the Scotch and Jrifh that came from 
France, made the bett of their Way towards Montrofe, and on 
the third of February the Town of Perth was totally evacuated. 
They left behind them there thirteen Pieces of Iron Cannon, 
eight and twelve Pounders, nail’d up, and threw a vaft Quan- 
tity of Ammunition into the River, together with fourteen 
Swivel Guns that had been taken out of the Hazard Sloop ; 
and fet at liberty the Sailors that had been confined there from 
the time that Veflel was taken, but they thought fit to carry 
Captain Hill, who commanded her, along with them, and 
fome few other Prifoners of thebetter Sort. 

It is evident that this Retreat of theirs was made with the 
utmoft Hurry and Precipitation, and yet it was barely made 
in Time; for on the fourth, by fix in the Morning, the 
Bridge of Stirling was repaired, fo that the Army pafled over 
it, and the advanced Guauwl, confifting of the Argylefbire 
Highlanders and the Dragoons, marched that Night as far as 
Crizf, but the Foot were canton’d in and about Dumb/ain, 
where the Duke took up his Quarters that Evening, and the 
next Day the advanced Guards took Pofleffion of Perth, 
which brings us to the End of the Operations that fall within 
the. Compats of this Period; which thall be clofed with ob- 
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ferving, that fcarce any Hiftory can fhew a more illuftrious 
Inftance of the Effects of a General’s Reputation than this be- 
fore us, fince in the Space of a fingle Week, his Royal High- 
nefs quitted the Court of the King his Father, put himfelf at 
the Head of the Forces in Scotland, and faw the Enemy flying 
with Precipitation before him. To endeavour to heighten 
this Event by any Strains of Compliment or Panegyric would 
be to obfcure it, the bare Recital of the Matter of Fact is the 
nobleft Eulogium; and the only Thing that can be added is 
this, that as furprizing and incredible as it may feem to Po- 
fterity, it muft be at prefent allowed a Truth notorious to the 
whole Briti/h Nation. 


The END of Numer Ill. 











